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may we QUOTE 


[1]. Kart L Rankin, U S 
Ambassador to Formosa, on 
recent mob action: “This 
does not reflect any organiz- 
ed anti-Americanism here. 

It was just an isolated thing. I be- 
lieve the Chinese (Nationalist) 
Gov’t was as surprised as we were.” 
. .. [2] Lewis L Srravss, chmn A- 
tomic Energy Commission, speak- 
ing on Meet the Press tv program: 
“I have discussed with Pres Eisen- 
hower the possibility of calling a 
world-wide conf of the humanities. 
Such a meeting might help us ar- 
rive at some idea or method of 
coping with the rapid advances of 
science.” . . . [3] Harry S TrRuMAN, 
in an article issued by North 
American Newspaper Alliance: 
“There may be an even more 
dangerous fear than the fear of 
radioactive fall-out, and that is the 
contamination of our will and 
spirit by another kind of fallout— 
the fall-out of fear.” ... [4] CHas 
Burran, former Czech publisher 


Week of May 26, 1957 


you on that? 


who escaped massa- 

cre of Lidice 15 yrs 

ago, visiting Lidice, 

Ill, renamed for the 

village destroyed 

by Nazis; finding 
memorial neglected with weeds 
waist-high: “I had expected so 
much more than this. How much 
could it cost to plant a few flowers 
—just something living?” ... [5] 
Dr W ALBERT Noyes, Jr, winner of 
’*57 Willard Gibbs Medal for distin- 
guished contributions to chemistry, 
addressing American Chemistry 
Society, Chicago: “To insure a 
proper influence of science in cru- 
cial decisions, we need a new Cab- 
inet position— a Secretary for Sci- 
ence.” . . . [6] AVERELL HARRIMAN, 
Gov of N Y, denying rumor that 
he'll be a Democratic candidate 
for President in ’60: “I have no 
such intention, and I think I know 
a little more about the matter 
than those who are doing the talk- 
ing.” 











Most of us who were in Europe 
at the time of the “summit” conf 
in '55 ret’d with a conviction that 
some form of arms limitation was 
the only alternative to world de- 
struction or world bankruptcy in 
an atomic age. 

Now, for the 1st time since Pres 
Eisenhower’s “open skies” aerial 
inspection program was introduced 
at Geneva, there is a faint promise 
that some action may be taken to- 
ward relief from intolerable spirit- 
ual and economic strains. There is 
the distinct possibility (perhaps 
only a congenital optimist would 
refrain from writing “probability”) 
that the London arms-limitation 
meeting now in progress will come 
to naught. (You may know more 
of its results by the time these 
lines are read.) 

But there have been indications 
of late that perhaps some of the 
more basic facts of economic life 
are beginning to penetrate the 
Iron Curtain. The recent cancella- 
tion of gov’t bond payments in the 
Soviet Union is rather convincing 
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proof that even a dictatorship can 
feel the pinch of excessive nuclear 
expenditures. 

It would be highly unrealistic to 
anticipate full-scale disarmament 
now, or in the forseeable future. 
But even a preliminary step would 
be a welcome portent. 

If there is such a step—now or 
in the months to come—we should 
not fall into the tempting error of 
assuming a Communist reforma- 
tion. This would be no time to pin 
Good Conduct badges on the So- 
viet supreme council. This action, 
if and when it comes, will be im- 
pelled by economics rather than 
ethics. 

For those who already are begin- 
ning to question the effect of arms 
limitation on business, we may of- 
fer the reminder that the Defense 
budget, huge tho it is, represents 
less than 10% of our total econ- 
omy. It should be recalled that af- 
ter the Korean armistice a drop of 
$10 billion in Gov’t spending in ’53 
resulted in only a temporary dent 
in the economy. And that’s a stif- 
fer cut than any contemplated 
arms limitation is likely to impose 

in the near future. 
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the weekly digest 


AGE—Youth—1 

The person who says youth is a 
state of mind invariably has far 
more state of mind than youth— 
Grit. 

AGRICULTURE—2 

Last yr, nearly 1,250,000 acres of 
our very best farmlands were bur- 
ied under the steel and concrete of 
housing developments, factories, 
highways, shopping centers, and 
other non-agricultural uses. Since 
the beginning of World War II, we 
have lost 1/20th of our present 
croplands (equivalent to wiping 
out nearly 250,000 of our most pro- 
ductive farms and ranches)... 

Science has its work cut out to 
feed the add’l population in ’75— 
without even trying to make up for 
the add’l 27 million acres of prime 
farmland which we estimate will 
be taken away from food produc- 
tion in the next 19 yrs—Donatp A 
Wuutams, Administrator, U S Soil 
Conservation Service, as told to 
Peter Fars, “Our Farmlands Are 
Shrinking,” Coronet, 5-’57. 
AUTOMATION—3 

18c out of every $1 spent for 
equipping American factories this 
yr will buy automation mach’y.— 
Property, syndicated by Cambridge 
Assoc’s, Boston. 

Things won’t change much in 
the completely automated office. 
The button that gets ahead will 
still be the one with the most push. 
—Changing Times. 





BEHAVIOR—4 

Boredom expresses itself in 
many ways, some of them amus- 
ing. A little girl who had been de- 
corous, obedient, co-operative, sud- 
denly burst forth as noisy, active, 
selfish. Said her mother, “Last yr 
you used to be such a help to me.” 
Looking her mother straight in the 
eye the girl fepl’d, “Last yr I was 
bored!” — Daviy A MacLennan, 
“Priming the Preacher’s Pump,” 
Church Mgt, 5-’57. 


CAREERS—5 

Sociologists hold that for most 
of us our Ist decision of lifelong 
importance is the one we make 
when we choose our career. . . For 
a fresh crop of young men and 
women every yr the question is 
new, exciting, difficult, and vital. 
Those who take the right road 
have a better chance for happiness 
and financial security; those who 
make a wrong turn often end up 
disappointed and unsuccessful. 
How many “wrong turns” can be 
made? In the U S A alone, there 
are more than 23,000 ways to make 
a living. The odds are clearly not 
in favor of the hit-or-miss chooser. 
—Dan Procter, Pres, Okla College 
for Women, “Careers,” Rotarian, 
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Oldtimers here claim they’ve 
never seen anything to match cur- 
rent demand on Congressmen to 
cut the budget and reduce taxes. 

Rep Page Belcher (R-Okla), who 
claims to be “the most economy- 
voting mbr of Congress”, rec’d a 
torn shirt from the back of a Tul- 
sa businessman who wrote that 
Since Congress had taken every- 
thing else, it might as well add his 
shirt to the collection. 

Rep Chas A Vanik (D-Ohio) 
wrote a resort motel asking for 
rates. Proprietor replied that rates 
for July 4 wk-end would range up 
to $22 a day, added: “I’d like to get 
in a plug for cutting the budget. 
Our increase in rates is necessi- 
tated by heavy taxes.” 

When Treasury Sec’y Humphrey 
abandoned golf (shortly after tak- 
ing it up) a congressman wise- 
cracked: “When he stepped up to 
the tee, he kept thinking about the 
budget and couldn’t help slicing.” 


Washington newsmen rec’d from 
Dominican Republic Information 
Center in N Y C, a mimeographed 
press release beginning, “Gen Hec- 
tor B Trujillo Molina was re-elect- 
ed May 16.” The release was dated 
and mailed May 15! (Should be 
noted there were no other con- 
tenders, so election was a fairly 


safe bet.) 
Dupe 
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CHRISTIANITY—6 

We can take the words of Napo- 
leon as a sober estimate of the 
amazing power of the Supreme 
Leader. “I search history in vain 
to find one similar to Jesus Christ. 
Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, 
and I founded great empires. But 
on what rested the creation of our 
genius? Upon force. Jesus Christ 
alone founded His empire upon 
love; and at this hr millions of 
men would die for Him.” — Ray- 
MOND M VeEH, “Christianity ...A 
Youth Movement,” Link, 5-’57. 


CONVERSATION—7 

One of the troubles with small 
talk is that it usually comes in 
large doses.—Gilcrafter, hm, Gil- 
bert Paper Co. 


Life’s 2 hardest chores: Enter- 
taining a pest who says nothing, 
and listening to a bore who does 
all the talking. — Nuggets, hm, 
Barnes-Ross Co. 


DIRECTION—8 

A traveler in Switzerland, un- 
certain of his way, asked a small 
boy by the roadside where Kan- 
ter-tig was, and rec’d the most 
significant answer that was ever 
given him. “I do not know where 
Kan-ter-tig is,” repl’d the boy, “but 
there must be a road that leads 
there.” — Rev Percy J THATCHER, 
“Today and Tomorrow,” Megiddo 
Message, 5-4-’57. 


EDUCATION—9 

In this sophisticated era a man 
doesn’t get much of a chance .. 
unless he can show he graduated 
from college. In fact, the way job 
criteria are running, if you don’t 
have a sheepskin you might as well 
be naked. — Henry J TAYLOR, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


Harry C Bauer, Director of Li- 
braries at the Univ of Washington, 
points out that a library receives 
numerous gift copies of books di- 
rectly from authors. Acknowledge- 
ments sometimes present a prob- 
lem. If a book is mediocre how can 
it be honestly recognized? It is no 
longer safe to write, “I shall lose 
no time reading your book.” Too 
many authors are aware of this 
subterfuge. There are, however, 
several devious circumlocutions. If 
a book is particularly bad, assure 
the author, “You are obviously a 
finished writer.” If a reference 
book is full of errors it is safe to 
say, “Your book will be just as re- 
liable 100 yrs from now as it is to- 
day.” Of course you can always 
say, “I shall look forward to read- 
ing your book,” without divulging 
how long the looking forward will 
endure. 

At a recent Author’s Guild meet- 
ing Richard P Powell, author of 
The Philadelphian (Scribner) 
cited an instance in which he in- 
geniously swiped a literary gem 
from himself. 

At a spot in the book a naive 
salutary speech was required for a 
central character. Recalling that 
he had been salutatorian of his 
high-school class, Mr Powell dug 
up his own juvenile address. He 
found (not without some chagrin) 
that it precisely filled the bill. So, 
into the book it went. 


Hypnotist Emile Franchell is try- 
ing to get Zsa Zsa Gabor to agree 





Like a choice cherry - wood 
table, the good writer is a 
product of heredity, environ- 
ment, careful graining and 
planning — and enough elbow 
grease to produce the fine 
sheen that sets off the real 
thing from a cheap, varnished 
imitation—CarLos Baker, N Y 
Times Book Review. 





—99 

to regress into her past lives. And 
Leo Guild, in the Hollywood Re- 
porter, suggests that it ought to 
make quite a book. . . A current 
best-seller in France is a little 
volume titled A Complete Guide to 
Tax Dodging. Should be quite au- 
thoritative, too; it’s by a chief tax 
inspector! 

Here’s an interesting develop- 
ment: The German firm, Rowohlt 
Verlag, issuing an edition of Er- 
nest Hemingway’s Death in the 
Afternoon, states in a _ footnote 
that translation is from “the 
American language,” rather than 
the customary English. 

Publishers of Who’s Who in 
America have now revealed their 
criteria for listing persons in the 
well known reference volume. It’s 
called a system for “measuring 
meritorious subjectivity to refer- 
ence inquiry.” So now you know! 
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EDUCATION—10 

Education is a long range in- 
vestment for business. Support of 
it is not a donation. It is the job 
and abiding concern of any mgt 
which takes the long view of owner 
welfare. Education should be stud- 
ied, investigated, and financed by 
business with the same care and 
enthusiam that would be devoted 
to any 10-yr planning for the fu- 
ture good of the stockholders. — 
GorDon M Jones, “Gift or Invest- 
ment?” American Library Ass’n 
Bulletin, 4-’57. 


FAMILY LIFE—11 

The family circle is our 1st drill 
ground of Christian character. The 
family is not only, as has often 
been said, the unit of civilization; 
it is the test of civilization. The 
stability and endurance of any na- 
tion are in proportion to the in- 
tegrity and coherence of its family 
group. — RatpH W Socxman, “The 
Law of Our Mothers,” Arkansas 
Methodist, 5-9-’57. 


“GOOD OLD DAYS”—12 

Yearning for the old times is 
wasted effort. History is moving 
toward the future, and there are 
no good old times to go back to.— 
Dorotuy Fospick, Common Sense 
and World Affairs (Harcourt, 
Brace). 


GOVERNMENT— Distribution—13 
Nearly 17,000,000 Americans, or 
about one in every 10, receive free 
food from Uncle Sam. The bulk of 
recipients are school children; the 
remainder are people in welfare 
and charitable institutions—Tezas 
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HABIT—14 

Habits are like cork or lead. They 
tend to keep you up or to hold you 
down.—Grit. 


HEALTH—15 

Two young scientists at the Univ 
of Minn Farm Experiment Station 
predict some day we shall be pro- 
tecting ourselves against a host of 
diseases by drinking a glassful or 
two of “protective milk.” Work on 


Dupe sexe voor | 


It was an earlier individual 
 Paut Laurence Dunpar had in | 
mind when he penned his po- — 
Encouragement. But on | 


oo meee 


em, 
| this 85th anniv of the poet's 
birth (June 27, 1872) the open- | 
. ing line has a singular applica- | 
tion to certain controversial 
_ aspects of the contemporary 
' scene: 
| Speak up, 
_ yo’se’f. 
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producing this fantastic - sounding 
idea has progressed to the experi- 
mental stage where successful tests 
have been made on small animals. 
Various substances are infused in- 
to cows’ udders and form anti- 
bodies which researchers feel will 
provide against a variety of dis- 
eases and conditions including 
smallpox, diphtheria, mumps, chick- 
en pox, dental caries, and allergies 
—simply by drinking a _ specific 
“anti-milk.” Who wouldn’t prefer 
a glass of milk to a hypodermic 
needle in 19XX? — Dr Rocer W 
TruEspAIL, Rotarian. 


HOME—16 

A real home is a gymnasium be- 
cause it has a program to give a 
child a healthy body; it is a light- 
house because it reveals breakers 
ahead, and shows a clear way past 
them; it is a playground providing 
for innocent games and sports; it 
is a workshop where the child is 
taught to do things; it is a forum 
where honest and open discussions 
of life’s great problems are helpful- 
ly conducted; it is a secret society 
where family loyalties are sacred; 
it is a health resort where mothers 
are natural physicians; it is a co- 
operative league where the inter- 
est of each is made the interest of 
all; it is a temple of worship where 
the child learns of a Heavenly 
Father whose love finds a ready 
response in the heart of the child. 
— Epw Eart Pouriron, Efficient 
Living. 


INDUSTRY—Revolution—17 
Despite the fact that the history 
books record that the industrial 
revolution was something that 
came in with the development of 
the steam engine and then was 
finished in the 19th century, it is 
my contention that the industrial 
revolution is just now getting well 
started. — C C Furnas, Chancellor 
of the Univ of Buffalo, SAE Jnl. 


KNOWLEDGE—18 

Whenever you are tempted to 
put a high estimate on people’s ca- 
pacity to appreciate wisdom—espe- 
cially your own -— remember Dr 
Gallup’s findings of last winter: 
only one American in 7 knows that 
it was Woodrow Wilson who said, 
“The world must be made safe for 
democracy”; fewer than 5 in 10 
can credit Patrick Henry with 
“Give me liberty or give me death” 
—but more than 60 out of every 


100 correctly ascribe to Mae West, 
“Come up and see me some time.” 
—Mgt Briefs. 


LANGUAGE—19 

The ability to use language, both 
for’gn and native, is the first con- 
dition of all humane culture, and 
is also a necessary adjunct to study 
in any field of research whatever. 
— RaLpH Barton Perry, Modern 
Language Jnl. 


LIFE—Living—20 

What, after all, is really worth 
doing in this life? If our object be 
merely to keep things going as 
they are, then, truly, all the activi- 
ties of mankind become virtually 
nothing more, than housekeeping 
on a world-wide scale—T B Ros- 
ERTON, Science Digest. 


LOVE—21 

True love impairs nothing, and 
deprives no one.—Marcu Cost, Her 
Grace Presents (Lippincott). 


MEMORY—22 

Even tho your brain will forget 
more than 90% of what you learn 
during your lifetime, it may still 
store up as much as 10 times more 
information than there is in the 
Library of Congress, with its 9 mil- 
lion volumes. — LAWRENCE GALTON, 
“The Figures in Your Life,” Pag- 
eant, 4-57. 


MODERN AGE—23 

It’s a fine idea to kiss the chil- 
dren goodnight, if you don’t mind 
waiting up till they come home.— 
Keynote, Associated Male Chorus- 
es of America. 
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Rise of Gibbon 


“It was on the night of the 27th 
of June, 1787, between the hrs of 
11 and 12, that I wrote the last 
lines of the last page.” 


Thus Epw Grss0n, British histo- 
rian, concludes an acc’t of the 
writing of The History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. It is an amazing record. 

Gibbon inherited a weak consti- 
tution. His six brothers and sisters 
died in infancy. So wretched was 
his health he could remain in 
school only a few mo’s at a time. 
Virtually an invalid, he toured 
Southern Europe in his mid-twen- 
ties. “It was in Rome, on the 15th 
of Oct, 1764,” he later wrote, “as I 
sat musing amongst the ruins of 
the Capitol . . . that the idea of 
writing the decline and fall of the 
city 1st started in my mind.” 

In the 23 intervening yrs invalid 
Gibbon carried to brilliant conclu- 
sion what is perhaps the most ezx- 
haustive—and exhausting—literary 
labor ever completed by a single 
individual. The undertaking in- 
volved a prodigious am’t of re- 
search, tracing even the most ob- 
scure and trivial items to original 
sources. This monumental work 
embraces 6 fat vols, nearly 4,000 
printed pages. It contains appror 
1,200,000 words, not including at 
least a quarter-of-a-million words 
of footnotes. 
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OPINION—24 

Folks would think more of the 
judgment of experts if the experts 
were more expert at agreeing.— 
Sam the Sexton, Together. 


PERSPECTIVE—25 

We can’t live in the past, but it 
is a foolish man who doesn’t go 
back once in a while for a perspec- 
tive on world events, and for sane 
business logic—A M Su ttivan, edi- 
tor, Dun’s Review & Modern In- 
dustry. 


PRAYER—26 

Prayer isn’t begging for what we 
want. It is a relaxation of the soul 
in which we become receptive, a 
willingness to accept a higher will 
than our own. It sweeps the mind 
clean of negative emotions, thus 
making it possible for our own 
positive power of character to op- 
erate.— DoroTHy CARNEGIE, “Don’t 
Grow Old—Grow Up!” Science of 
Mind, 4-’57. 


PRESENT—Future—27 

What most narrows the range of 
our thoughts and lowers our stand- 
ards is the Mere Present, the great 
jailer of men’s minds.—Sir Gr1tsert 
Murray, Ethical Outlook. 


“s ” 


We are the cave men of the 
world of the future, fumbling our 
way amid dangers of our own cre- 
ation. — Jas T SHOTWELL, Science 
Digest. 


RELIGION—28 

Religion isn’t a book—not even 
the Bible. It’s a soul and an un- 
derstanding of supreme being. But 
the Bible is the foundation of that 
understanding.—Crecm. B De MILLE, 
producer of The Ten Command- 
ments, in an interview with Pxuyt- 
LIs BATTELLE, INS columnist. 
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Week of June 23-29 






Nat'l Swim-for-Health Wk 
June 23—145th anniv (1812) Ist 
shot fired in War of 1812 (by Com- 
modore Rodgers’ squadron at Brit- 
ish frigate Belvidera). . Babies 
Hospital, N Y C (ist in world ex- 
clusively for infants) chartered 170 
yrs ago (1887). .. 10 yrs ago (1947) 
Congress passed still-controversial 
Taft-Hartley law over veto of Pres 
Truman. 


June 24—St John’s Day. . . Mid- 
summer Day. . . 460th anniv (1497) 
landing of John and Sebastian 
Cabot at Labrador—lst Europe- 
ans to reach North American Con- 
tinent since the Norsemen. . . 310 
yrs ago (1647) Margaret Brent, 
niece of Lord Baltimore, asked Md 
Assembly for “place and voyce” in 
that body—didn’t get either. Prob- 
ably our list suffragette. . . 105th 
anniv (1852) b of Friedrich Loef- 
fler, German-born pioneer microbe 





hunter (discoverer of organism 
causing diphtheria). . . 45th anniv 
(1912) present arrangement of 


stars in U S flag (by decree of 
Pres Taft) as Arizona and New 
Mexico became 47th and 48th 
states admitted to union. . . 10th 
anniv (1947) 1st sighting of “flying 
saucers” (by Kenneth Arnold, 
Boise, Idaho). 


June 25—120th anniv (1837) b of 
Chas T Yerkes, street-car mag- 
nate; donor of Yerkes Observatory, 
Univ of Chicago. .. 15 yrs ago 
(1942) U S War Dep’t announced 
European operation of American 
forces under Maj Gen Dwight D 
Eisenhower. 


June 26—I1st U S troops of War I 
landed in France 40 yrs ago (1917). 


June 27—170 yrs ago (1787) Edw 
Gibbon, English historian, com- 
pleted The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire (see Gem Box)... 
85th anniv (1872) b of Paul Laur- 
ence Dunbar, American Negro poet 


(d 1906). 
( 


June 28—245th anniv (1712) b of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, French 
philosopher, author, exponent of 
democracy. . . 55 yrs ago (1902) US 
purchased from France rights and 
franchises of uncompleted Panama 
Canal. . . Richard Rodgers, writer 
of popular music, is 55 today. 


June 29—Feast of St Peter and 
St Paul. . 380th anniv (1577) b of 
Peter Rubens, “Greatest of all 
Flemish painters” . .. 30th anniv 
(1927) 1st airplane flight Califor- 
nia to Hawaii (U S Army lieuten- 
ants Maitland and MHegenberger 
made 2400-mi flight in 25 hrs 50 
min’s). . . 15 yrs ago (1942) in War 
II, Bernard L Bell became 1st 
American bombardier to fly over 
German-occupied territory. As- 
signed to an English outfit, he took 
part in a raid over Hazebrouck, 
France. 
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In the month and a half of his 
New York City Crusade, Dr Wm 


Franklin (“Billy”) Graham prob- 
ably will talk to more persons than 
Jesus Christ and His 12 disciples 
encountered in their combined 
evangelistic careers. 


The Madison Sq Garden audito- 
rium seats 20,000 persons and indi- 
cations are that it will be comfort- 
ably filled during the six-wk peri- 
od. More than 200 news personnel 
covered the opening on May 15. 

A theatrical enterprise drawing 
a fraction of this “gate” would be 
counted a financial bonanza. But 
the Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Ass’n is philosophically contem- 
plating a very sizeable out-of- 
pocket expenditure in this effort 
to convert “Godless Gotham”. 
They are investing about $900,000 
in the Crusade, including a pub- 
licity budget of more than a quar- 
ter-of-a-million dollars. This is ex- 
clusive of the regular salaries paid 
to Dr Graham and his large staff. 

N Y newspapers are giving ex- 
tensive coverage to the nightly 
meetings. This Week, American 
Weekly, N Y Times Magazine and 
other supplements will carry fea- 
ture articles. There is, of course, 
full coverage by the wire services 
and syndicates. Religious editors of 
many newspapers will cover at 
least a portion of the Crusade. 
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RESEARCH—29 

Research is like saving. If post- 
poned until needed, it is too late — 
KVP Philosopher, hm, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co. 


RUSSIA—30 

If all the persons who under- 
stand Russian policy were laid end 
to end, he would feel truly con- 
spicuous.—Banking. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—31l 

A new deadly disease has the 
American people in its grip and no 
miracle drug is in sight to stop its 
frightful toll of human lives. 
Heedless horsepower is the chronic 
disease of the Age of the Automo- 
bile. Its symptoms are many and 
various. The heavy foot on the ac- 
celerator; the eye fixed on the 
climbing speedometer; the hand 
on the horn; the mind idling 
while the car is in high—Heedless 
Horsepower, annual highway safety 
publication, Travelers Ins Co. 


SPEECH—S peaking—32 

Altho Samson was a great man 
in Biblical times and the 2-gun 
man was a powerful figure in pio- 
neer days, compared to the man of 
*57 who can fluently and effective- 
ly use his native tongue, both 
Samson and the 2-gun man were 
far in arrears. — Ros’t J Scort, 
“Lay That Jawbone Down,” Toast- 
master, 5-’57. 


SUCCESS—Failure—33 

The only difference between a 
successful man and a failure is 
that the successful man is mis- 
taken only two times out of five, 
and the unsuccessful man is mis- 
taken three times out of five. — 
JOHN LOWELL GarRDNER, last of Bos- 
ton’s East India merchants, quoted 
by CLEVELAND AMoRY. 
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TEACHERS—Teaching—34 

A good teacher is someone who 
can understand those not very 
good at explaining and explain it 
to those not very good at under- 
standing—W H Patmer, Homerton 
College, Cambridge, Scottish Edu- 
cational Jnl. 


TELEVISION—35 

The dimensions of industrial 
television are growing so fast that 
I expect non-entertainment TV to 
surpass entertainment TV in six 
yrs. — Davip Sarnorr, chmn RCA, 
quoted by Wm E Mugs, “Industry’s 
‘Private Eye’,” Think, 5-’57. 


TIME & SPACE—36 

Dr Clifford C Furnas, who retir- 
ed as Defense chief of research to 
return to Buffalo Univ, says if man 
really wants to he will be able to 
send a rocket robot around the 
moon in 10 yrs and go there him- 
self in 25 yrs. Present knowledge 
of physics and engineering make 
this quite possible—Tom WRIGLEY, 
Elks Mag. 


VALUES—37 

Don’t buy it for a song, unless 
you’re sure you know what the 
pitch is. — Enos Magazine, hm, 
Enos Coal Mining Co. 


WORLD RELATIONS—38 

True understanding of the na- 
ture and function of language fur- 
nishes the best and surest avenue 
to an understanding of the culture 
and the way of life of the people 
who speak it. For in a very real 
sense, as a man talks, so he thinks 
and feels. Languages are different 
because cultures are different, and 
understanding differences is the 
greatest task we have confronting 
us in this unhappy, divided, and 
shrinking world. — Henry LEE 
Situ, Jr, Modern Language Jnl. 





Fed’l Trade Commission is cur- 
rently gunning for sundry tv ad- 
vertisers who employ professional- 
looking white-coated models. to 
demonstrate wares and give the 


commercial spiel. FTC contends 
these advertisers “seek to create 
the false impression” that their 
products are endorsed by the med- 
ical profession. 

Well, the price of just about ev- 
erything is gding up these days— 
and now there’s a price on the act 
of ascending. The gov’t of Nepal 
has just announced a “climbing 
fee” of $630 for working your way 
up peaks of 26,000 ft and over. 
With this final touch, mountain- 
climbing becomes more costly than 
social-climbing. 

County commissioners have often 
been asked to take bumps out of 
roads. But officials of Vander- 
burgh County, Indiana, had a new 
one last wk—a request to put some 
bumps in! Citizens complained 
that smooth roads invited speed- 
ing, endangered lives of children 
playing along the road. Obliging 
commissioners said okay — but 
property owners must post signs 
warning motorists of the bumps... 
In Chicago, park officials lopped 
the tops off trees along Lake Shore 
Drive, explaining that they ob- 
scured the view of neighboring 


billboards. 
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Two friends met for the 1st time 
in yrs. “How’re things?” one asked. 
“I had a bad yr last yr,” ans’red 
his friend. “My factory burned 
down, and I wasn’t insured.” 
“That’s too bad,” the lst man 
sympathized. “How’s your wife?” 
“Dead,” came the unhappy reply. 
“Run over by a bus in December.” 
“I’m sorry to hear that. But 
how’s the rest of the family?” 
“My son got sent to jail.” 
“Gosh, that’s tough.” Then, des- 
perately searching for a cheerful 
subject, “How are you doing your- 
self?” 
“Great!” came the jovial answer. 


“Business is wonderful — I sell 
lucky charms, you know.” — Mac- 
lean’s, Canada. a 


“ ” 


Mary’s mother, knowing the kin- 
dergarten class was working on 
courtesy and good manners, asked 
her little girl what she had learned 
that day. Mary ans’d, primly, 
“When you're seduced, you shake 
hands.”—ErNA E HINKEL, Coronet. 

salt ee b 

A mother, annoyed because her 
14-yr-old daughter had been call- 
ing her boy friend too frequently, 
took a tip from a former wartime 
adv and posted a sign over the 
telephone: Is THIS CALL NECESSARY? 

Next day there appeared, pen- 
cilled on the card, a brief but logi- 
cal reply: HOW CAN I TELL ‘TIL I’vE 
MADE 1T?—Long Lines. c 


Qué 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
WALTER J BERKOWITZ 

A woman in Texas who 
couldn’t afford new curtains 
(yes, there are a few!) decided 
to dye her old ones. She got 
out her old black vat, mixed 
some brilliant blue dye and set 
to work. 

While the woman was hang- 
ing her curtains on the line, a 
little white lamb, gamboling in 
the yard, fell into the vat. He 
was fished out, unhurt, and 
went scurrying off to dry in 
the sun. 

A passing motorist observed 
the bright blue lamb, thought 
he’d discovered a new species, 
and came up offering twice the 
mkt price. 

The woman decided she had 
a pretty good thing. Next day 
she dyed a 2nd lamb. It, too, 
sold almost immediately at a 
fancy price. From this start 
she developed quite a business, 
buying, dyeing and selling 
lambs. 

She turned out to be the 
biggest lamb dyer in Texas. 





ae 

a7 
The flashy-looking gal passed 
thru the hotel lobby several times. 
Finally a young naval ensign step- 
ped up to her and politely asked: 
“Are you looking for some particu- 
lar person?” “Oh, I’m satisfied,” 
she said, “if you are.” — NEAL 
O’Hara, McNaught Syndicate. d 





» @ 


QUIPS 





Pres Eisenhower will leave the 
White House with many distinc- 
tions, one of which will be that he 
mixed more and better metaphors 
than any president within mem- 
ory. His latest, at a press conf, was 
a comment that Britain “has had 
really a heroic row to hoe in try- 
ing to keep its economic nose 
above water.” — Arkansas Demo- 
crat. e 


“ »” 


The current version of the an- 
cient P S joke (Letter: “Where the 
devil did you put ...P S Never 
mind, I found it”) concerns the 
wife of a young engineer off on a 
job in Iceland. She knitted him a 
warm jacket which she air-mailed 
with this letter: “Postage costs so 
much for every single little ounce 
that I have cut off the buttons. 
Love and kisses. P S The buttons 
are in the right-hand pocket.”— 
Mgt Briefs. f 


A woman who had always lived 
in a flat moved into a house and 
was thrilled with the large garden. 

One day she was showing a 
friend round and after admiring 
the flowers the visitor noticed sev- 
eral small green clusters. On ask- 
ing what they were she was told 
they were radishes. 

“That’s a novel way to plant 
them,” commented the friend. 
“Most people plant them in rows.” 

“Do they?” asked the new gard- 
ener. “Well, that’s funny—they al- 
ways come in bunches at the 
grocer’s.”—Tit-Bits, London. g 


Bride & Gloom 
A lot of girls would be willing to 
marry a struggling young man—if 
he’d just stop struggling. — D O 
FLYNN. 


“ ” 


The man who thinks marriage is 
for the birds eventually meets up 
with a girl who is cagey.—GEORGE 
Hart. 


“ ” 


Men are such clumsy creatures— 
they can’t slip a ring on a girl’s 
finger without winding up under 
her thumb!—ApbRIAN ANDERSON. 


There’s nothing girls enjoy more 
than name-dropping — especially 
their maiden names. — Vesta M 
KELLY. 


“ ” 


A smart girl knows she can lead 
a man to the altar if she doesn’t 
let him think—Dan BENNETT. 


“ ” 


HONEYMOON: a short period of 
doting between dating and debting. 
—Ray C Banpy. 


“ ” 


Marriage is like a piece of chew- 
ing gum. You can stretch it out 
and make it last, or get rid of it 
the minute it starts losing its fla- 
vor. Either way, once you've ac- 
cepted it you have to figure out 
what you’re going to do, because 
you’re stuck with it! — CaTHERINE 
CLARK. 


Quill 
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A Concise History of 
The Culinary Art 

Neanderthal Man ate his 
meat raw. Scraps that acci- 
dentally fell into the fire were 
thrown to the dogs. 

The dogs became so fond of 
cooked meat it was necessary 
to prepare it especially for 
them. Inevitably, a cave wom- 
an absentmindedly sampled 
the fare and grew fond of it. 

In time everyone learned to 
prefer cooked meat. The dogs, 
in turn, had to learn to eat it 
raw. 

In those days, meat was pre- 
pared crudely over an open 
fire, scorched and burned and 
covered with ashes. Those Ne- 
anderthals were way ahead of 
their time. — GLENN R BeERN- 
HARDT. h 





ee 
77 


During an interview with Dean 
Jones, Sam stated quite candidly 
his reason for coming to college: 
“According to Mother, it’s to fit 
me for the presidency; by Uncle 
Jim’s version it’s to sow wild oats; 
my sister Helen says it’s to get a 
chum for her to marry; and Dad 
said, ‘Go to college, son, and bank- 
rupt the family.’ Are my reasons 
acceptable, Dean?” — Tezas Out- 
look. i 


“ ” 


In an attempt to please every- 
body, an enterprising photograph- 
er put a sign in the window which 
read: 

“As you look to me, $1.00; 

“As you think you look, $1.50; 

“As you would like to look, $2.00.” 
—Capper’s Wkly. j 


Qué 
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In the vicinity of Greenville, S C, 
lived a man a few yrs ago who en- 
joyed quite a reputation for telling 
tall tales. When he would come to 
town the people would gather to 
hear his latest. 

One morning the yarn spinner 
looked out upon a larger “congre- 
gation” than usual. “Me and the 
boys went squirrel huntin’ this 
mornin’,” he began. “In no time at 
all we killed 99 squirrels.” 

“Why don’t you just make it a 
hundred?” yelled somebody from 
the crowd. 

The story teller turned and 
searched out the source of this 
impudence. Appearing to be quite 
angry, he retorted: “Do you think 
I'd tell a lie for one squirrel!”— 
Arkansas Baptist. k 


“ ” 


The rugged 6-footer in the hotel 
hall was fuming because the ele- 
vators had blown a fuse and were 
temporarily out of service. When 
the power was restored, he barked 
at the operator, “See that I get to 
the 5th floor immediately. I’ve got 
to pack for a mountain climbing 
expedition.”—Montreal Star. 1 


“ ” 


Did you hear the sad story of the 


2 red corpuscles who loved — in 
vein?—Great Northern Goat, hm, 
Great Northern Ry. m 


The new minister’s car broke 
down just after the morning serv- 
ice, so on Monday he drove it to 
the local garage for repairs. “I 
hope you'll go a little easy on the 
price,” he told the mechanic. “Aft- 
er all I’m just a poor preacher.” 

“I know it,” came the answer. “I 
heard you preach.”—Harry EZELL, 
Together. n 











Oh, To Be In Paris 
In Paris the other day two mod- 
els threw champagne at each other 
to show that their gowns, treated 


with a new chemical, 
stain —News item. 


would not 


It used to be that beauties bathed 
In tubs of bubbly liquor, 
But now they shower with cham- 
pagne, 
It being somewhat quicker. 


Yes, fully clothed (how much is 
that?) 
And maybe even daily, 
They pry the corks up with their 
thumbs 
And douse each other gaily. 


What fun, to watch the models 
splash, 
Each one a lovely maiden, 
Until the vintage stuff they toss 
Is deep enough to wade in. 


What happy times, what gaiety, 
So Gallic, so Parisian. 

This is for us—let others have 
The joys of fields Elysian. 


It’s guaranteed their gowns won’t 
stain, 

But still, what sets us thinking 
Is that, you’ll note, no single word 
Is said about their shrinking. 
99 

A stranger in New York asked 
a real-gone bopster how he could 
get to Carnegie Hall. The reply: 
“Practice, man! Practice!”—JoxHN 
G Futter, Saturday Review. o 





“Hello,” said a woman’s voice 
over the phone. “Is this the Miss- 
ing Persons Bureau? My husband 
has disappeared. Can you help me 
find him?” 


“Certainly, Madam,” said the 
Bureau Chief. “Will you describe 
him?” 


“Of course, thank you,” said the 
wife. “He’s short and very fat. And 
bald. Likes blondes and alcohol. 
Wears thick glasses and has a 
high-pitched squeaky voice with a 
red nose. And he—oh, the heck 
with him. Never mind.”—Phoeniz 
Roundup. p 


“ ” 


In the window of a dep’t store: 
“If you need it, we have it.” In the 
window of andther store across the 
street: “If we don’t have it, you 
don’t need it.”—Peninsular Light, 
hm, Peninsular Life Ins Co. q 


The attractive woman psycnia- 
trist was attending a conv. At one 
of the lectures the man sitting 
next to her began pinching her. 
Annoyed, she was about to give 
him an angry retort, but suddenly 
changed her mind. 

“Why should I get angry?” she 
pondered. “After all—it’s his prob- 
lem.”—Automotive Service Digest. 

r 


a ” 


“Well, I had quite a day at the 
office,” announced the business ty- 
coon to his wife. “I took an apti- 
tude test.” 

“Oh, good grief!” breathed his 
wife. “It’s certainly lucky you own 
the company!” — E E KEwnyon, 
American Wkly. 5 


Qué 
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NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV, Soviet Com- 
munist Party official: “Censorship 
is a rational use of a means at the 
disposal of society in order not to 
waste ink and paper on informa- 
tion that only creates harm.” 

1-Q-t 


Rep CialirRE ENGLE (D-Cal), after 
traveling 800 mph in a jet plane: 
“Since the beginning of this re- 
public more than 10,000 congress- 
men have been elected. All of them 
have battered at the sound barrier. 
I figured it was time one of us 
busted it.” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


We haven’t done anything for 
the hi-fi addicts lately—and it’s 
even longer since we had anything 
for those who aren’t interested in 
conventional hi-fi systems. But 
now we have some new things to 
report on. 

There’s a listening wing-chair 
for stereophonic sound fans. It has 
a loud speaker blt into each wing. 
Simulating listening with ear- 
phones, a switch is provided on the 
back of the chair for loud notes 
level and monaural listening. Mu- 
sic may be played from any stereo 


NOTE here items of special 
File QUOTE for future reference. 


interest 


Use comprehensive 


play-back recorder hooked to the 
chair. 

A German import is described as 
the list transistorized portable rec- 
ord player of its kind. Player is 13 
ins by 11 ins by 5 ims. It uses 4 
transistors, operates on 6 volt bat- 
tery, and plays 33, 45, and 78 rpm 
records. Frequency range is from 
50 to 13,000 cycles per sec. 

We suggest you consult your mu- 
sic or record store about both 
items. Or for more information, 
write Science News Letter, 1719 N 
St, N W, Washington 6, D C. 
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